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Significant 


LIBERAL RELIGION 
John Howland Lathrop 
in The Philippine Liberal 


I believe that modern religion has an in- 
sight which gives it a peculiar potency. 
In the first place, it knows much more 
about that self which you are, and which 
must wrestle with the perplexities. And 
in the second place, it has discovered that 
the answer of action is a much more satis- 
factory one than the answer of creed. 

You come perplexed and, strange as it 
may seem, religion is not at first so much 
interested in your particular perplexity as 
in your health, health both of body and 
spirit, which are essentially one. The fact 
that it is you who are perplexed is quite as 
important as the confusion which presents 
the perplexity. Education for life requires 
the cultivation of a poise of spirit quite as 
much as a sharpening of wit and intelli- 
gence. Religion’s first task, therefore, must 
be the spiritual culture of the individual. 
No one has wholly found himself. Faced 
with a dilemma, for example, how many of 
us have the impulse to escape it, and a long 
standing habit of doing so? The origin of 
the impulse may be long buried in our 
childhood and may need to be dug out, but 
there it is, to baffle at every turn, and as a 
consequence we are not spiritually sound. 
I know individuals who have spent their 
lives dodging issues in one way or another, 
with the result that they have made no 
effective achievement either in the inner 
or the outer realm. Mothers have been 
responsible for such situations. Mental 
indecision is aggravated by behavior, and 
the vicious circle of mind—body, body— 
mind, is difficult to break through. A new 
centering of the self must take place and 
this religion is concerned to accomplish. 

Athletics for the soul are as essential as 
athletics for the body. ‘‘Let me help you, 
the whole man, spirit as well as body, to be 
healthy,” that is religion’s first word in her 
effort to equip you for the perplexities of 
life, and to the lore which has gathered the 
experience of great healthy spirits of the 
past, she has added the insight of new re- 
searches in the realm of spirits. , 

Secondly, in place of dogmatic codes and 
authoritative creeds, she seeks to inspire 
the answer of action to our perplexities. 
“Oh, that I might know where I could find 
Him,”’ is an eternal cry of the human spirit, 
and the religion of the past has said, ‘““He 
speaks through me; listen and I will teach 
you; my words are certain and true.”” The 
religion of today knows no such revelation 
and is not bold enough to give you the 
answer. Does this loss of an authorita- 
tive word rob her of all power to serve per- 
plexed humanity in the hour of its greatest 
need? Instead, I believe she has found a 
more excellent way. It is by the trans- 
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ference of faith from pronouncements to 
attitudes and action. It is the revival of 
pre-dogmatic faith of the sort that char- 
acterizes religion in its most vigorous 
periods. . 

To the perplexed man of today, stum- 
bling amidst the question of right and 
wrong, of true and false, of meaning or 
vanity, religion, as James Ward points out, 
has this to say: life struggled for a foot- 
hold on the earth and lo, the swim-bladder 
became lungs to breathe the air; the grub 
in the earth struggled for light, and the 
eye was formed; the creature struggled to 
mount the wind, and wings supplanted 
limbs. To breathe, to see, to fly—im- 
possible until life dared: Why should the 
heart of man be faint? Desire is your 
native gift. What desire? Think well, 
weigh well, for some things are worth far 
more than others! Discern what is your 
greatest good, and then with clear vision 
set forth! The way will not be smooth. 
It is a way for stout hearts. Cheer your- 
self with the song. ‘These things shall 
be,” and then for authoritative word will 
be substituted reassuring experience. The 
one of old who “‘when young did eagerly 
frequent doctor and saint and heard great 
argument about it and about, evermore 
came out by that same door wherein he 
went’’; but he who seeks and knocks and 
fears not, cannot but return with his per- 
plexities resolved. The tragedy of the 
secularization of the people in our time 
lies in their indifferent loss of the secret 
whereby alone life’s perplexing problems 
may be solved. Life is not mere length 
of days, it is a conquest! 
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CHARACTER AND BUSINESS 
John Malick 
in The Cincinnati Enquirer 

We should not like to support the thesis 
that there has been a decline in character 
in American business. The average in 
America was a kind of religious man. His 
character was narrow but he did put it into 
what he made and sold. He made some 
good wagons, buggies, plows, reapers, and 
shoes. 

The time came when money was not be- 
ing made fast enough and the business 
changed from making good shoes or plows 
or what not, to a new kind of business, 
juggling with paper values through cor- 
porate devices. This was a new kind of 
game, different from making good mer- 
chandise. It was a new kind of piracy, and 
the old line often got crowded out. 

Bad character may be no less and no 
more than it was, but the same amount of 
bad character has scope for its operation 
now that it did not have. One man of 
bad character now by his own choice can 
disrupt half the planet and has done it. 
It is not only that lines of business are short 
of funds for those who look to them for a 
share of earnings, it is that they are short 
of character. 

You could find the horse-trader type. 
You cannot find his successor. He is 
hiding out in one of the dark corners of 
the winding maze of corporate financing. 
It is bad enough to hide behind one cor- 
poration. He is likely hiding behind a half 
dozen. We have lost the corrective pres- 
sure of public opinion that brought the 
wrath of customers face to face with the 
seller. Every wrong thing in business 
starts with a person making choice amid 
dilemmas. All business ethics is the choice 
of people somewhere. 

Every dishonest thing is just as personal 
and localized now as it was when the 
business was small. The ways of hiding 
out at a distance from the buyer, with the 
local man pointing at some one far away 
as the culprit, this is the difficulty. Cor- 
porate devices have been prostituted to 
the purpose of making lack of character 
anonymous, making it seem that it is no 
one’s fault—just the broad sweep of eco- 
nomic law that only God knows. 

x x 
CHINA MY FATHERLAND 
Tai Jen 

Oh dark, dark, 
This horror-looming night: 
Howling winds storm the woods 
And trembling shake the trees 
All hearts aghast asunder,— 
Aimless, drifting. 


“There comes the light!” 

“A torch is burning—but how feebly.”’ 
Ah blaze my torch! blaze! blaze! 
Till the dawn of day 
Wipes out this darkness visible 
Then may your soaring flame 
Sink before the awakening peace. 
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The Money-Changers in the Temple 


An Analysis of the Goodwin Plan 
Robert C. Dexter 


tion regarding the so-called Goodwin 
Plan. It has, therefore, been thought ad- 
visable by the administrative council to request the 
secretary of the Department of Social Relations to 
prepare a statement for publication in The Christian 
Register which shall outline the plan. Further than 
that, it has been considered desirable that this state- 
ment shall also include pertinent comments and 
criticisms on the plan for consideration by our churches. 
It should be borne in mind that Unitarian churches 
are congregational in polity and that any statement 
only represents the opinion of its author. Some of our 
churches, in common with many others, have already 
committed themselves to the support of the plan as 
outlined. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that at 
the last meeting of the General Alliance Board on 
November 10 the matter of endorsing money-raising 
schemes was discussed. The Alliance board felt that 
this was not its function and the following vote was 
passed: Voted: That the executive board feels that the 
Alliance is organized to stress the religious and spirit- 
ual side of our churches, and that it does not endorse 
the exploitation of the branches by business organiza- 
tions. 

While the officers of the Association take essen- 
tially the same position as that taken in the Alliance 
resolution just quoted, they feel that they are bound at 
least to present their point of view to our churches for 
their consideration. 


The Plan 


The Goodwin Plan was conceived by Adolph O. 
Goodwin, a business and advertising executive of 
Chicago, Ill. It is worked in the following manner: 
The Goodwin Corporation is approaching all churches 
in the United States, both Protestant and Catholic, 
generally making its contact through the women’s 
organizations, although this is not always the case. 
It asks that each organization appoint at least ten 
representatives, whom it calls broadcasters. These 
broadcasters are instructed to approach the purchasers 
in the church, particularly the women, and ask them 
to sign an agreement to purchase a certain brand of 
nationally advertised products. The products cover 
practically every conceivable field “from chewing gum 
to automobiles,” to quote the Goodwin Plan pros- 
pectus. There is, however, to be only one brand or 
make in each field. The individual products have 


not as yet been selected, but the selection will be made 
in the near future, probably by January 1. The in- 
dividual purchaser also agrees to keep certain evi- 
dences of her purchase, labels or coupons, which she is 
to turn in to the broadcaster once a month, and the 
broadeasters in turn in each church pool their evi- 
dences and send them in to the main office of the Good- 
win Corporation. The Goodwin Corporation then 
turns in the evidences to the manufacturer, who re- 
turns to the Goodwin Corporation three and one-half 
per cent of the retail sales price, and the Goodwin 
Corporation sends two per cent of the retail sales price 
to the broadcasters for the use of their church or 
church society. 

In announcing the plan the Goodwin Corporation 
claims that it will select only goods of ‘“‘a high qual- 
ity.’ It, therefore, must of necessity stand back of 
the type of goods selected. It also states that the 
plan is “definitely dedicated to upholding the prin- 
ciples of social justice for working men and women, as 
advocated by all church denominations.” These 
principles of social justice as stated in the prospectus 
are the following: 

1. The maintenance of a living wage to working 
men and women. 

2. Reasonable working hours. 

3. Reasonable working conditions. 

4, A willingness to work toward a permanent 
maintenance of employment. 

The Goodwin Corporation, therefore, not only 
guarantees the one brand which it endorses to be of 
high quality but it also guarantees that the firms 
manufacturing this product shall abide by the prin- 
ciples as stated. 


Reception of the Plan 


The plan has received highest endorsements from 
leaders in the religious and social field, among them 
being some of our own people. It must be especially 
gratifying to the promoters of the plan to find the 
names of such men as Father John A. Ryan and Father 
James Fogarty of the Catholic University and the 
University of Notre Dame among the endorsers. 
Literally thousands of church organizations have 
already “signed up” with the Goodwin Plan and are 
awaiting the publication of the selected list. The 
latest information which we have from the Boston 
area is that 126 churches of various denominations 
in Greater Boston are cooperating in the plan, among 
them two Unitarian churches, and the response in 
other parts of the country has been equally great. 
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On the other hand, there have been church leaders 
who have been critical of the plan. Especially out- 
standing has been the criticism of the plan in The 
Christian Century, which has published two articles, 
one by Georgianna Merrill Root in the issue of No- 
vember 8 under the title “Are Church Women Being 
Exploited?” and the second an editorial. entitled 
“The Goodwin Plan” in the issue of November 22. 
The Christian Century criticizes the commercialization 
of religion in its editorial, as well as the monopolistic 
aspects of the plan. It contends that despite its ap- 
parent success the plan will not be permanentaly suc- 
cessful, as the churches for thirty years have been 
gradually “‘developing a conscience on methods of 
raising church money.” 

The Christian Century’s faith in the churches of 
the country is gratifying, but one cannot but be some- 
what doubtful in view of the large number of churches 
which have promised to adopt the plan. 


Why the Churches Yield 


The reasons for which the churches have taken 
up the plan are various. In the first place, there is 
the financial inducement. There is no question that 
if the plan succeeds there is a huge financial reward 
to the churches and incidentally to the Goodwin 
Corporation. The Goodwin Corporation prospectus 
indicates this by stating that ten broadcasters in an 
average church with ten families apiece and each 
family spending a minimum of only $5 per week on 
goods ‘shown in the Goodwin catalog, would mean a 
$520 income for the church, for twenty broadcasters 
it would be $1,040 and for fifty $5,200 a year. The 
present financial burdens which many churches are 
carrying make it quite understandable that this 
amount of money is a tremendous inducement. 

A second reason, and a much more laudable one 
than merely financial need, is the ethical standard 
promulgated in the plan. On the surface it seems to 
present a way by which the churches can make their 
social ideals effective. To quote an advertisement 
of the Goodwin Plan in The Christian Century written 
by Dr. Walter Macpherson of Joliet, Ill., ““The social- 
justice program is the only practical means... . 
whereby the Christian women of America can make 
effective their instinctive abhorrence of their silent 
partnership in the profit wrung from the masses by 
exploitation.”” That there is something appealing in 
this aspect of the Goodwin Plan there is no doubt. 


Criticisms of the Plan 

The various criticisms of the Goodwin Plan have 
been foreshadowed in what has already been said. 
First of all, there is the general criticism, clearly 
brought out in The Christian Century editorial, that 
it is a commercializing of the churches. It is per- 
fectly true, as advocates of the plan may well claim, 
that this is nothing new. The church fair or the solicit- 
ing of advertisements and donations from local mer- 
chants is also a commercialization of the church. The 
difference is in degree rather than in kind. This is a 
wholesale commercialization. It definitely and specif- 
ically ties up the church and church people to certain 
manufacturers to the exclusion of their competitors. 
That there are practical difficulties of this kind, the 


advocates of the plan themselves admit. They agree, 
for example, that any church or any individual may 
cross off from their catalog list certain goods in which 
they desire to have another choice than that listed. 
This is to prevent the difficulty that might arise, for 
example, if one of the leading members of the church 
were the dealer in Chevrolets and the Ford happened 
to be the car that was chosen by the Goodwin Cor- 
poration. But even so there is no question but that 
the plan will be criticized from this point of view. 
The church, after all, is a specially privileged institu- 
tion; it is free from taxation. The reason for these 
special privileges is that the church is assumed to be 
rendering a broad community service. If the church 
in place of rendering this broad community service 
to all becomes a center for propaganda of certain ar- 
ticles to the exclusion of others, it may well be con- 
tended that it is betraying its trust. While the temple 
may not become a den of thieves, it will certainly be 
considered to be usurping the place of the market. 
The manufacturers whose goods are not placed on the 
preferential list will not hesitate to criticize organized 
religion if in any large number churches continue to 
support this plan, and such criticism will be exceedingly 
difficult to meet. The two per cent commission in this 
case might well be compared to the mess of pottage 
for which the church has surrendered its sublime in- 
heritance. 

The second criticism which can be leveled at the 
plan has to do with the claim that the goods selected 
are of high quality. A careful reading of the Goodwin 
Plan literature fails to disclose any method by which 
this quality is to be tested. It is true that the Goodwin 
Plan reserves the right to change the brand selected 
if the quality falls off. Anyone who has studied the 
difficulties with which an impartial organization such 
as the Consumers’ Research has met in trying to de- 


termine quality of goods, or anyone at all conversant. 


with the careful studies made by the Government 
Bureau of Standards in Washington, knows that a 
determination of the quality of goods is no slight task. 
The essence of the Goodwin Plan is that the goods 
selected shall be nationally advertised, and it may well 
be that the highest quality goods are not nationally 
advertised. The temptation, too, for the Goodwin 
Plan promoters will be to select goods which have 
the widest public sale, and that does not necessarily 
mean they are of the highest quality. The Good- 
win Plan does not anywhere claim that the goods 
selected will be the very best, and in using the term 
“high quality” its promoters undoubtedly escape any 
legal criticism, but, practically speaking, the only way 
by which quality can be determined is by careful, 
continuous, scientific research, and there is no indica- 
tion so far that the Goodwin Corporation has made 
careful provision for such objective study of the quality 
of the goods selected. 

A third criticism, and one which should appeal 
most of all to the churches, is that regarding the ethical 
standards under which the goods selected are to be 


manufactured. This qualification for inclusion in the. 
Goodwin catalog is one which its churchly defenders — 


fall back on. It is, therefore, worth examination. 
Originally the qualifications were those outlined 
above:| 
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1. The maintenance of a living wage to working 
men and women. 

2. Reasonable working hours. 

8. Reasonable working conditions. 

4, A willingness to work toward a permanent 
maintenance of employment. 

These very general statements The Christian 
Century calls “nothing but sentimental selling talk.’ 
Impelled by such criticism, the Goodwin Corporation 
has recently issued a bulletin clarifying its position. 
The basic wage which the Goodwin Corporation pre- 
sumably maintains as reasonable is that outlined in 
the new N. R. A. code. In such a position there is 
nothing in advance of what the Government is doing 
and which all manufacturers are pledged to adopt. 
But in a new bulletin the Goodwin Corporation takes 
a short step in advance, and promises that it will not 
recommend any manufacturer who does not agree 
that ‘‘a predetermined part of increased profits shall 
be awarded to employees as increased compensation.” 
Five pages of the new bulletin are given over to an 
outline of this plan, but nowhere is it specifically 
stated what percentage is to be given to the employees 
or just how the ruling is to be enforced, except that 


the Goodwin Corporation reserves the right to examine - 


the books of the corporation. 

Reasonable working hours are defined as those 
which “will afford sufficient leisure for spiritual, edu- 
cational, and cultural opportunities; to conform, in 
times of emergency, to those hours established by the 
Federal Government, but in no case to exceed an 
eight-hour day and a six-day week.” Since the 
Federal Government’s present standard of reasonable 
working hours is much lower than an eight-hour day 
and a six-day week, it would seem as though the 
schedule of hours as suggested by the Goodwin Cor- 
poration in times other than emergency is a step 
backward rather than forward. 

Decent working conditions are defined as those 
which “relate to sanitation, light and ventilation, 
safety devices, protection against occupational dis- 
eases, injuries and morality.’’ These are high sound- 
ing phrases, but in reality they mean little or nothing. 
In so far as they have any meaning, in most states 
they are provided for by legislation. In the same 
connection, the Goodwin Plan requires that its manu- 
facturers shall abstain from employing child’ labor. 
It sets the limit for child labor as sixteen, but allows 
exceptions between fourteen and sixteen for a three- 
hour per day employment between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. 
Here again there is no advance over what is required 
under the N. R. A. and what it is hoped will be per- 
manent Federal enactment when the Child Labor 
Amendment becomes law. 

And, finally, the Goodwin Plan manufacturers 
are pledged to ‘work toward security and permanency 
of employment,” which is defined as “agreeing to work 
toward the attainment of security and continuity of 
employment for workers.” Of course, any employer 
would pledge to work toward security, but it is notice- 
able that no practical method toward this end is sug- 
gested. There is no indication of any special stabiliza- 


_ tion scheme or unemployment insurance or anything 


else which might be of practical importance. 
And then as a means toward enforcing even these 


minimum standards, the Goodwin Plan makes the 
following proposition: 


We propose to set up a Social-Justice Committee 
composed of one representative each of Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish denomination from within our 
own organization, whose duty it shall be to see that 
the principles of social justice enunciated herein are un- 
derstood, and accorded with in principle, by those 
manufacturers before we offer them the sales-stimu- 
lating service of the Goodwin Plan; and to investigate 
and to endeavor to adjust any charges of violation of 
these principles in any such manufacturing estab- 
lishment. . . . and in the event of failing to so adjust 
the matter, it shall be referred to an arbitration board 
of three to be selected, one by the Goodwin Corpora- 
tion, one by the manufacturer and the third by these two; 
and our own committee shall consider the decision 
of this arbitration board to be final in all matters per- 
taining to the alleged violation of these principles; and 
in the event that a manufacturer refuses or fails to 
correct and adjust such offenses within a period of six 
months, the Goodwin Corporation may cancel its con- 
tract with said manufacturer in accordance with pro- 
visions to this effect, which shall be incorporated in 
the contract with said manufacturer or manufacturers. 


It will be noted that the committee called to pass 
on the application of principles is to be made up of men 
from within the organization and not of outside dis- 
interested experts. It is doubtful if any group of out- 
side disinterested experts of standing would attempt 
to enforce such a loosely drawn code as that outlined 
above, but, in any event, if the public is to have con- 
fidence in them they must be from without rather 
than from within the organization. 

The Goodwin Plan promoters should be given 
credit, however, for adumbrating a policy which if 
more carefully thought out and freed from commer- 
cialization might well provide a means by which or- 
ganized religion might impose its ethical standards 
on industry. The Consumers League’ with its “white 
list”? has made beginnings in this direction. If the 
churches of America, with the assistance of recognized 
experts in the field of economics and social relations, 
were to make a careful study of the industries of the 
country and propose a ‘‘white list” of their own with 
no commissions attached, they might make a very 
real contribution to social justice. The two per cent 
vitiates the plan and subjects it to severest criticism, 
and on top of the two per cent there is the percentage 
paid to the promoters, which would quite naturally 
bring in the question of commercial bias. 


Conclusion 


In view of the above facts, what should be the 
attitude of the churches when approached by the sales 
agent of the Goodwin Plan? There is but one answer 
to this question. The Goodwin Plan is a commer- 
cialization of religion; it presents very important 
practical difficulties in administration; it gives to its 
promoters, if successful, an almost monopolistic con- 
trol of a very large market; it may well force out of 
business and into bankruptcy many manufacturers 
whose goods are of at least as good quality and pro- 
duced under at least as good conditions as those se- 
lected. . (This is especially true of the smaller manu- 
facturer with a small budget for national advertising.) 
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So far at least it presents no practical method of 
objectively selecting goods of “high quality,” and, 
finally, its social-ethics provisions for industry are very 
general and in many respects not above those already 
incorporated in our various N. R. A. codes, and there 
is no effective objective method of judging the observ- 
ance even of these very general standards. In a 


congregational system of church government, it is 
obvious that individual churches and individual so- 
cleties within the churches will accept or reject the 
Goodwin Plan as they see fit. We are here simply 
suggesting some of the considerations which should be 
borne in mind before we allow the money-changers 
completely to control the temple. 


The Present Challenge to Liberty” 


Louis C. Cornish 


ar) E are passing through very troubled times. 
4) We are thinking anew about everything. 
s| We are taking nothing for granted. We 
are looking our institutions straight in the 
face and asking, “‘Are you worth while?” 

Is Thanksgiving Day worth while? What does 
it mean? How did it begin? Three hundred years ago 
in Plymouth the pilgrims were starving. They shot a 
few wild turkeys, and they thanked God fervently 
because they had enough to eat. This was the first 
American Thanksgiving Day. The Pilgrims and 
other early settlers faced hardships. They lived poorly. 
They wrestled with rocky fields. They fished stormy 
seas. 

And when they had enough clothing and shelter, 
when there was warmth and they had enough to eat, 
these early generations were overwhelmingly grateful. 
Having little they appreciated all they had. And 
there was always the haunting fear that next summer’s 
drought might set them back. They lived in inse- 
curity. 

Until recently our American institutions have 
seemed a secure support for life. Our earlier Ameri- 
cans had no such sense of a sustaining fabric. With 
them, security was the exception. With us, inse- 
curity has been the exception. We have taken se- 
curity for granted. Now that we find ourselves living 
in a social order which may bend and break we are 
beginning to appreciate security. 

A full appreciation of what we possess is the 
meaning of Thanksgiving Day. Out of this apprecia- 
tion have come many lovable formalities and precious 
customs, among them today’s home-comings and good 
cheer. And beneath the observances, the proclama- 
tions, and the reverent assembling in houses of worship, 
lies a profound thankfulness for the sufficiencies. 
And beneath these sufficiencies has been the sense of 
security under law and order. Family, friendships, 
education, and faith have been built upon this sense 
of security. 

Thanksgiving Day then is a very great occasion. 
It is the festival of an overwhelming, dynamic grati- 
tude, the kind that grips a man and holds him. Here 
is the kind I mean. A man spent a night on a Missis- 
sippi flood, astride a rotten plank, with nothing but 
just that plank between him and death. Buffeted 
by waves and wind and rain, half dead with cold, he 
watched for the dawn. Slowly it came. At last he 
saw a boat coming toward him. Finally he felt strong 
arms lifting him to a place of safety. Never before 
that moment, he told me, had he known what safety 


*A radio address delivered on Thanksgiving Day. 


meant. He shuddered whenever he thought of that 
night and of that rotten plank. 

Could anything make us shudder in this way? 
Suppose our American liberty should weaken, and 
break, and plunge us into a sea of chaos? Is our ship 
of state as staunch as we have supposed it to be? 
When the Titanic began to go down the passengers 
said to each other, ‘‘A ship as big as this, so well built, 
just cannot sink!” I am not afraid that the United 
States will sink, but I should like to startle our country 
into a full realization that men are boring holes in the 
bottom of our ship. Our liberty, our most precious 
possession, is being attacked. Every ordered liberty 
in the world has been bought with tears and blood and 
death. Every law guarding our liberty is the result of 
ceaseless effort. Whatever breaks down the safe- 
guards of liberty makes weaker the planking that 
floats us above a world of chaos. Liberty under law is 
the very greatest possession of this country. 

I repeat, our liberty is being attacked right here 
at home. Recently there has been a great increase in 
lynching, in flagrant defiance of law and order. Lynch- 
ing gives to the mob the jurisdiction of the courts. 
Whenever there is a lynching, no matter what the 
provocation, a blow is struck at liberty. We utterly 
condemn kidnaping and murder. 
minded men the whole country over also condemn the 
recent horror at San Jose. And further, all right- 
minded men condemn the Governor of California for 
flouting the law, the very bulwark of this country. If 
rightly reported, he stands perjured. When he took 
office he swore'to defend the laws of California, and 
now he flouts them. He is a traitor to American lib- 
erty. He has hewn at the planks which float this 
country above a sea of chaos. All honor to the Goy- 
ernor of Maryland for rigorously maintaining the law. 

Here is another attack upon our fundamental 
liberties. There is in this country an organized anti- 
Jewish propaganda. It is said to be well financed, 
certainly it is broadly operative. We have had anti- 
Roman-Catholiec propaganda. We have had propa- 
ganda against the Negroes. When Mr. Taft was 
running for President we had anti-Unitarian propa- 
ganda. Just now, because of happenings overseas, 
we are suffering from organized and active anti- 
Jewish propaganda. All this kind of activity is anti- 
American. It strikes not only at the group against 
which it is aimed, it strikes at the very planking which 
supports us. It is anti-American. 
This great country is the home of all races. Every 
citizen is the equal of all the others. Every citizen 
equally is protected by our law. Whenever the law is 
inoperative, liberty is menaced. Our birthright is 


But all right- 


It is damnable. — 
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“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” This 
means life and liberty and work and the pursuit of 
happiness in security for every citizen, no matter what 
his ancestry. Whoever participates in propaganda 
against any citizen or group of citizens because of 
race, creed or previous condition of servitude, weakens 
the very fabric of our security. 

Remember Lincoln’s words. This nation cannot 
long endure half slave and half free. The world will 
yet discover that civilization cannot endure half slave 
and half free. 

Strange things are happening overseas. In one 
great European country the dictator speaks of “‘the 
stinking corpse of liberty.’’ He intends to bury this 
lifeless body. 

In the largest country in the world we have seen 
dynastic tyranny overthrown and another tyranny 
established. We are told that liberty is beginning to 
appear in the councils of this great nation. 

We feel good will toward the people of every coun- 
try in the world, but we look with fear at these govern- 
mental methods, which are the antithesis of democracy 
and permit little individual liberty as we Americans 
understand it. 


In a third great land, for whose people, I repeat,- 


we feel only good will, there emerges another startling 
tyranny. Read in Herr Hitler’s autobiography his 
expressions of race hatred and vengeance, his per- 
sonal and racial egotism, astounding and colossal. 
Had this book been written by some cloistered uni- 
versity professor, we should have dismissed it as only 
theory. But we cannot dismiss Hitler’s statements, 
because he is expressing his beliefs in deeds. We 
simply could not credit what has happened except 
that the facts stare us in the face. 

Whatwould we think if our government reorganized 
and regimented our churches, and told the ministers 
what to teach, what sermons to preach, even what 
hymns to sing? We have some two hundred de- 
nominations. Every one of them manages its own 
affairs with respect for its neighbors. All our churches 
enjoy equal freedom. 

What would we think if large numbers of any one 
racial group, any one religious group, were stripped, 
physically abused, robbed of their rights in business 
and profession, tormented and exiled? The evidence 
is far beyond any possibility of explanation or disproof. 
Hitler’s treatment of the Jews has been unbelievable 
and monstrous. 

Our hearts cry out. An old proverb says, “I 
have a pain in my brother’s side.’”’ It means the pain 
in my brother’s side is in my side; I feel his pain. 

Humanity is one. I read a brief quotation from 
a speech by ex-Secretary of State William M. Evarts 
at a meeting called by our beloved Carl Schurz, and 
others. Evarts said, ““Whenever the law treats with 
unequal consideration different races and faiths, then 
human nature, which is above and beyond all law, 
pleads and works ever for the oppressed.”” The world 
today is one; humanity is one. 

I speak of persecution with intense feeling be- 
cause J personally have seen the wreckage caused by 
tyranny in Eastern Europe. There the so-called 
liberty of minorities is a poor crippled thing, and 
hobbles where it ought to walk erect. An American 


said to me in that part of Europe, “If I get back to 
New York City I will kneel and kiss the stones in the 
street in gratitude that I was born a free American 
citizen.” 

What can we do? We can appreciate our liberty. 
We can set our own house in order, defending our 
liberty right here at home, and making it effective. 
Without ill will toward any race or nation, we can 
uphold the principle of freedom. 

Our appreciation of what we have arises from 
contrast. The hungrier we are the more we crave 
food. Contrast our American freedom under law 
with tyranny. Judge it in all its imperfection; 
know all the blows it receives from ignorant ill will, 
then contrast it with tyranny, and realize that it 
is our most precious possession. Let the flouting 
of liberty, wherever it appears, set a new value on 
the freedom under law which is the basis of our 
country and of all democratic nations. Ponder the 
fruits of this liberty—our schools and colleges and 
churches. They express and they transmit this lib- 
erty. There is much loose talk about the failure of our 
institutions. They are imperfect, yes; but every one 
of them is the child of liberty. Let us analyze and 
perfect. But let us be slow foolishly to criticize. 
Let us look to the pit of tyranny from which we were 
digged, and to the rock from which we were hewn. 


America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law! 


OBLIVION* 
Edward A. Post 

How white the haughty Capitol! 
White in the morning air of spring— 
Leafy trees a-tremble with a caroling 
That dies away before you get it all,— 
And yet the little flutterers seem to know wherefor they sing. 
There’s one dropped to a poppy bed... . 
What gorgeous poppies, scarlet, crimson, red. 
Poppies scarlet as a flaming sky at dawn, 
Or redder yet than daybreak, 
More like a red streak drawn 
Across the west horizon 
After the sun is gone. 
Redder still. ... 
Somewhere I have seen a troop of bowing blossoms 
Quite blood-red 
That leave a haunting vision still somehow hallowed. 
Perhaps the giant clusters on the bright flamboyant trees 
From years ago 
Bring back vague memories: 
They used to flare in the tropic sun just so. . 
Oh, what a trick ot chance. ... 
It wasn’t there; 
Yet I remember, red as blood, somewhere. . . . 
I wonder if red poppies grow in France? 


*We are reprinting this poem inasmuch as a typographical 
error appeared when it was recently published, which obscured 
the meaning of the poem. 

The Editor. 
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THE MONTEVIDEO CONFERENCE 


T will be recalled that in 1826 Bolivar called the first 
conference in history for a League of Nations. 
Even at that early date the United States dis- 

played its usual attitude toward such an international 
gathering. When finally the government decided to 
send delegates, one died on the way and the other 
arrived when the conference was over. At the very 
important conference now being held at Montevideo 
the United States’ approach is happier than it has ever 
been toward a Pan-American gathering. Our Latin- 
American neighbors receive us in a more hospitable 
mood because of our recent conduct. We have with- 
drawn our marines from Nicaragua; we are withdraw- 
ing them from Haiti; we did not go into Cuba as we 
might have; and we have done something that as- 
tonishingly modifies our traditional attitude toward the 
Monroe Doctrine, namely, we have agreed that the 
League of Nations should officiate to settle disputes 
between nations on the American continent. 

Over against these favorable conditions which 
cause our neighbors to look upon us with more friendly 
eyes must be set, however, the following facts: that 
the United States’ reservation to the Kellogg Pact in 
the interests of the Monroe Doctrine has vitiated 
that pact for them; also, our 1928 arbitration treaties 
appear to them to be no arbitration treaties at all, since 
in them it is stipulated that the Senate must agree 
each time that the matter shall be submitted to ar- 
bitration. On our own part we approach Latin 
America for the first time as suppliants. We need an 
increase of trade with them if we are to assure success 
for the N. R. A. The balance is unfavorable to us 


with certain of the South American countries and vice 
versa with others. 

By the time that these words are read, enough 
may have transpired to make it evident that this 
conference is of outstanding significance not only for 
America but for the world. At a moment when the 
international situation is particularly dark and the 
conference method in disrepute, it is not improbable 
that the Montevideo Conference may prove the man- 
ger in which a new faith in international organization 
will be born. This is an unexpected quarter, but one 
has to recall signs of promise in recent years. It was, 
for instance, a suggestion of Uraguay in the League of 
Nations that brought France and Great Britain to- 
gether at a critical moment. Brazil, the second largest 
nation in the world, stands out as the most conspicu- 
ous example of an international experiment within 
the nation, for in this great country, which appears 
to be absolutely devoid of all racial prejudice, races 
live together and intermingle with an astonishing de- 
gree of success. In the interests of peace it may also 
be pointed out that the most deadly instruments of 
recent invention, purchased by money loaned by the 
United States and Great Britain, are on exhibition in 
the war in Chaco as a visible demonstration of why 
we must avoid future world-wide conflict. 

It is not too bold to anticipate that an American 
League of Nations which would be workable and have 
its strengthening effect upon the Geneva League 
might come out of Montevideo. 

John Howland Lathrop. 


* * 


THE CIRCUMFERENCE OF RELIGION 


ROFESSOR LEUBA has written a new book, 
“God or Man,” in which he expresses two im- 
portant opinions: that religion involves social 

relations with one or more divine beings, this being the 
very essence of it; and that the first thing anyone who 
wants to find out what religion is should do is to study 
the churches and organized forms of it. 

Both of these statements appear fallacious. The 
first seems too restrictive. And it is not adequate to 
the full tradition and the hymns of the liberal churches. 
As to the second, while liberals acknowledge that one 
of their sins is lack of loyalty to their own organiza- 
tions, especially in the matter of regular church 
attendance, nevertheless they must protest at this 
conventionalizing of the subject of religion. To sug- 
gest that religion is what goes on in the churches is 
surely like suggesting that the Pharisee who prayed in 
public or the deacon who is always on hand Sundays 
to pass the plate is necessarily our ideal of a religious 
man. 

What is religion, then? There seem to be peren- 
nial tendencies to define it, here in terms of the or- 
ganized church, there in clear-cut beliefs or dogmas, 
here in an emotion of awe, there in moral and social 
idealism. Ought it not to be plain that such definitions 
are all one-sided? 

Religion seems to be a kind of piety. 
piety which feels life to be an earnest and significant 
business. ‘‘Life feels like a real fight,’ said William 
James. But anyone knows that we feel this more 
when we live well. ‘‘Live with all your might, and you 


It is that 
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shall have more might with which to live,” said Dr. 
Hale. So religion begins in action, in taking life and 
social problems in earnest:and making the most of life 
and strength that wecan. The effect of great examples 
of living is to make us believe in being like them. 
So belief begins to come in. It may be that men must 
honestly differ about whether this is a friendly uni- 
verse we live in, but hitherto most inspiring leaders 
have viewed the cosmos with a kind of filial piety. 
“The universe is solvent and worthy of trust,’ said 
John Burroughs. Ot course, without the rest of piety, 
this last kind would be soporific. 

Professor Leuba takes this last element of piety, 
in conventional form, as the hub of religion instead of 
as a section of the circumference. Presently speaking 
of beauty, he tells us the fact is that religions are al- 
ways incorporating interests which do not belong to 
them. But Plato’s and Goethe’s religion was ex- 
pressed in terms of beauty: ““The beautiful lifts up to 
itself.’ 

Sidney S. Robins. 
* * 
THE REGISTER AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 

HE Editorial Board of The Christian Register 


suggest the propriety of presenting a subscrip-— 


tion of the paper as a Christmas gift. 

Everyone is conscious of the difficulty of choosing 
a suitable gift for friends. We all wonder what so- 
and-so would like, and then we wonder what they 
possess already, as we do not like duplicates, and often 
we are quite at.a loss on what to decide. If the hus- 
band says to the wife, or vice versa, ‘““What would 
you like?”’ the answer often is, “I do not know that 
there is anything that I want,” and if nothing be 
bought there is a silent disappointment. 

Then often the gift is of an ephemeral character, 
which is enjoyed for a short time, and then quietly 
and secretly consigned to some receptacle of unused 
things. While the spirit of the season lasts and be- 
cause of appreciation of the intention of the giver, we 
look in a kindly manner on the article received, but 
its utility is—well, the less said the better. 

- Undoubtedly, the gift of a subscription for a 
weekly or monthly magazine has a value which abides 
throughout the year, and the appreciation and value 
are as real in December as in January. As some sug- 
gestive article is read there is a real recognition of the 
kindliness of the giver. 

Such sentiments as the following show the esteem 
in which The Register is held by many of its readers: 


“Let me thank you heartily for directing my atten- 
tion again to The Christian Register. I haven’t seen it 
for several years. The first number that you sent me 
convinced me that I had been missing some awfully 
good stuff and each number since has increased that ap- 
preciation. I have subscribed to it, for I do not know of 
a paper that in a smaller compass gives more stimula- 
tion and solid worth than The Christian Register does.” 


“T like The Christian Register better every week. 
My congratulations, and hope that you will be able 
to live up to the splendid standard you have set in 
your admirable journal.” 


- The Subscription Manager of The Christian Regis- 
ter is receiving very disquieting letters, the common 


burden being that owing to loss of work, non-payment 
of coupons of bonds, the passing of dividends, or a cut 
in wages it is no longer possible to continue to sub- 
scribe to the paper. 
“T regret to say that I cannot renew my subscrip- 
tion at this time. I have been without employment 
during the present year and have no prospect of se- 
curing any at this time. 
“T like The Christian Register very much, and regard 
it as the most virile religious paper published anywhere.” 

It is probable that some readers are in a position 
to be able to send the price of a subscription to the 
editor, and thus be the means of providing twelve 
months of joy to a harassed unknown friend. 

Here surely is provided a method of making 
Christmas a little brighter, and the coming year a 
little fuller of interest. 

Mules Hanson. 
* * 


WHAT IS UNITARIANISM? 


N the introduction to his essay ‘‘Nature,”’ Emerson 
queries why we should depend so much on tradi- 
tion and go so largely to the past for inspiration. 

We ought, he averred, to live by immediate insights 
rather than by tradition. Every age should have its 
own insights, supply its own inspiration and, in effect, 
write its own Bible. 

Why not? Channing and Parker were great 
preachers and prophets because they dealt with the 
immediate present. They were breaking with the 
past. The problems with which they dealt were the 
pressing problems of their own day. Does one ever 
read that either Channing or Parker quoted Priestley, 
let us say? Do we hear that Channing and Parker 
declared: ‘Joseph Priestley laid down the law. Thisis 
Unitarian doctrine—this and nothing else. All else is 
false. This is real Unitarianism.”’ 

This, as I state it, is a reductio ad absurdum. 
Nevertheless, there is scarcely a Unitarian minister 
who is not constantly being asked, ‘‘Why do you not 
preach Unitarianism? Why do you not teach the 
people what Channing and Parker preached?” 

A young minister, upon being asked by a parish- 
ioner why he did not preach what Channing preached, 
countered with, ‘“What did Channing preach?” 

Some of the laity would fetter the minister with 
James Freeman Clarke’s “‘five points’ and have him 
preach on these—as if there never had been a restate- 
ment of our faith since his time! 

My own experience is that whenever I yield 
to such solicitations, congregations fall off. People 
are not interested in “‘what Channing taught,” nor, 


primarily, in “what Unitarians believe.’”’ They are 
interested in their own pressing problems. 
EHvery age must write its own message. This is my 


advice to all young men entering the ministry: ‘‘Find 
your own message and preach it. You will preach it 
with conviction because it is your message, not Chan- 
ning’s nor Parker’s nor Emerson’s. Better a poor 
thought that is your own than the loftiest utterance 
borrowed from some great man of the past. What you 
are preaching today 7s Unitarianism.”’ ‘‘Unitarianism” 
is something vital, timely, contemporary, or it is 
nothing. 
Walter Samuel Swisher. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


America Finding Culture 


America in Search of Culture. By 
William Aylott Orton. Boston: Little Brown 
and Company. 310 pp. $3.00. 

William Aylott Orton has rendered a 
distinguished service to America. At a 
time when we are all too preoccupied with 
economic issues it has remained for him, an 
economist, to point out the real issue. 
Relegating economics to its proper place, 
as perhaps only an economist can, he ap- 
proaches American life from that point 
where the creative mind and the creative 
spirit arise toward beauty from “the loins 
of a living society.” 

Mr. Orton is well prepared for his work. 
An Englishman with a Cambridge degree, 
he sees America against the background of 
full-blown Old-World humanities. For ten 
years professor of economics at Smith 
College, he has studied America, not as a 
foreign scientist, but with the wunder- 
standing of an artist who penetrates his 
subject with sympathetic insight while re- 
taining a grasp of mature and essential 
values. His observations on American 
history, culture and the panorama of con- 
temporary American life are as fresh as 
they are broad and deep; and the thirty- 
two excellent illustrations with their poign- 
ant captions are themselves a revealing 
treatise on American civilization. 

Against the background of America and 
of the meaning of culture, Mr. Orton asks 
three significant questions: What is the es- 
sential soil of culture? Has American 
civilization produced that soil? What are 
the signs of promise? 

The four things which the majority of 
us think we want are economic security, 
liberty of both body and mind, ‘‘work to do 
that means something in the doing,” and a 
chance to escape from the worst tyrannies 
of modern ‘“‘industrialism.”’ Of the first 
three Mr. Orton shows from history that 
not one was an essential requisite to the 
great cultural achievements of the past; 
the importance of the fourth is revealed 
indirectly by the central thesis of the book. 
With regard to the nature of work, he says: 
“The relation of man to thing is less im- 
portant than the relation of man to man; 
and the meaning of work is determined 
by a man’s attitude to.the outcome, not 
his experience in the process.” He con- 
demns the individualism expressed by 
Mr. Hoover as ‘‘the fluidity of human par- 
ticles.” Those who feel that there is a 
dilemma between personal liberty and or- 
der do not understand liberty. Liberty 
is order. Liberty is “fitting, without 
strain, into a comprehensive social pat- 
tern.’”’ This is his clue to the essential soil 
of culture. ‘Practically all the great cul- 
tural phenomena of the past,’ he says, 


“are manifestations of corporate life in 
their origins and in their function.” 
“Great art, the greatest, demands a fright- 
ful intensity, an awful catholicity of living. 
Individual talent, individual experience, 
brilliant idiosyncrasy, cannot of them- 
selves alone sustain it. The great artist 
has truly eaten the flesh and drunk the 
blood of the Son of Man. That is why 
reality lies open, at moments, before him. 

. It is this catholicity of inspiration, 
this utterance of a larger soul speaking 
through the gifted personality, that dis- 
tinguishes the major from the minor gen- 
ius.” This “larger soul’’ can spring only 
“from the loins of a living society.”’ 

America, with her vast material expan- 
sion, her rugged individualism, her credit 
economy, and the superficial unity of an 
imposed French rationalism, only once, for 
a brief period long ago, attained the status 
of a “living society.”” That was between 
the birth of Franklin and the deaths of 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson on 
Independence Day, 1826. This period 
bore fruit in perhaps the only great school 
of American portraiture and in the ar- 
chitecture of manorial America which, as 
Lewis Mumford said, ‘‘is the outcome of a 
warm, loving, and above all intelligent 
commerce with the past.”’ Since that time 
the flower of American genius has been 
homeless. One man after another has 
sought escape from the crass reality of life 
about him and has fallen before an indict- 
ment similar to that of Emerson, “the 
stream of life that flowed through him was 
neither wide nor deep enough to endow his 
work with quite catholic significance.” 
America has rushed on. “Its driving 
forces—their drive is merciless—have been 
the acquisitive instincts of a traditionless 
people, to whom the theory of liberty has 
given license without discipline. Those 
instincts, armed with applied science, have 
produced a society which presents no ade- 
quate embodiment of human life; in which 
work is subordinate to finance, and thought 
to ingenuity, and art to amusement.” 
Meanwhile, the best minds and the best 
spirits have been forced to go their sep- 
arate way—alone. 

But Mr. Orton does not leave us here. 
Through the maze of forces at play in 
American life he endeavors to track the 
way. He traces the clash of these forces 
in the linotype, the movies, the radio and 
the American system of education; and 
wherever he goes he sheds light. He sees 
hope in the pragmatic optimism of Ameri- 
ca and in the new realism of the American 
artist, expressed in the ery, “‘America is 
here or nowhere.” He is encouraged to 
find that American artists are realizing 


the need for the “functional relationship’’ 
between the artist and society. Evidence 
for this he finds in the work of such men as 
Diego Rivera and Frank Wright, and in 
Lewis Mumford’s insistence that the quest 
for fine architecture must begin, ‘‘not with 
the building itself, but with the whole com- 
plex out of which architect, builder, and 
patron spring, and into which the finished 
building, whether it be a cottage or a sky- 
scraper, is set.”” He sees signs of a new al- 
liance between philosophy and art through 
the work of such men as Alfred North 
Whitehead, an alliance which will put the 
machine in its place. “The function of 
the machine, our artists and scientists now 
agree, is not to make money but to make 
freedom. If we can ever put that lesson 
into practice the esthetic problem of ‘ma- 
chine civilization’ will quietly disappear.” 
Leslie T. Pennington. 


* * 


THE LIFE OF PETER 


Epochs in the Life of Simon Peter. 
By A. T. Robertson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 342 pp. $1.75. 

The author traces a clear, connected 
picture of the life of the apostle Peter, 
against a well-drawn background of con- 
temporary events, which are dominated by 
the figure of Jesus The apostle’s virile, 
impulsive personality is slowly revealed 
from the time of his call to discipleship to 
his probable martyrdom, and his growing 
loyalty to Jesus is enthusiastically em- 
phasized. ‘‘He is a rock in the making,” 
the author says, ‘he will slip sadly when 
Jesus is on trial, but he will come back. 
There is always this element of resilient 
buoyancy in Simon Peter.” His relation- 


ship with Paul is especially well presented, , 


and the book will help the average reader 
to understand more clearly Peter’s place in 
the development of the Christian Church. 
The work is scholarly and painstaking, 
with much careful verification. 
Annie HE. Pousland. 
* * 


MERIAN’S BIBLE 


Matthew Merian’s Illustrated Bible. 
Edited and Annotated by William Lyon 
Phelps. Engravings and Verses Repro- 
duced from the 1650 Edition of the Bybel 
Printen. New York: William Morrow and 
Company. 206 pp. $2.75. 

Two hundred and four excellent photo- 
graphie reproductions, with their accom- 
panying verses, are here selected from the 
copy of the original in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. Merian lived on the conti- 
nent of Europe, in the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century, and is one of the most 
notable of the old engravers. Both pic- 
tures and verses are most interesting and 
quaint, valuable from the standpoint of 
art and for the light they throw upon | 
the life and ideas of the time when they 
were made. Each picture is accompanied 
by a short comment from the brain of 
Professor Phelps. 

Hilary G. Richardson. 
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What Laymen Are Thinking 


As revealed in sermons they preached on their Sunday 


What are Unitarian laymen thinking 
about? Chiefly about religion at work or 
not at work in present-day social living, if 
we may judge by the content of the Lay- 
men’s Sunday sermons preached November 
12, the official date, or at earlier or later 
services. No rapid resume of the sermons 
that have come to hand can do justice to 
the thoughtfulness, to the sincerity, and to 
the passion for righteousness that run 
throughout these utterances. 

At Houston, Texas, Lewis Fogle, an at- 
torney, spoke on the higher values that 
should be sought in business practice, 
values that have become more apparent by 
reason of recent sad experience. He con- 
trasted the men with whom service was 
primary and profits were secondary with 
those whose single motive was profit, with 
no resulting benefit to the public, such as 
those who bought stocks and land solely 
for the purpose of later selling them for 
gain. 

‘Leonard L. Nones, insurance adviser, 
preaching at the First Church in Somer- 
ville, Mass., declared: ““The churches, to 
which the people have always looked for 
leadership in great emergencies, have woe- 
fully failed to measure up to expectations.” 
They have climbed on the band wagon and 
given their blessing to what they had pre- 
viously condemned, as they did during the 
World War and the frenzied financing of 
pre-depression days. Mr. Nones made 
constructive suggestions for remedial ac- 
tion, by laymen in particular, and hoped 
that the Free Church of America would 
“measure up to the work for which she is 
doubtless now being called into exist- 
ence.” 

A. K. Slayser, Jr., at Pittsfield, Mass., 
said: ‘“‘We can band together here and now 
to form a religion that means something, 
that has the fundamental purpose of has- 
tily but orderly evolving society into a 
system in which the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ may become a reality.” The church 
has always been strong when it has had a 
fundamental purpose and program. 

“We have officially as a nation discarded 
the ideal of ‘rugged individualism’ and 
accepted responsibility for the welfare of 
the humblest of our people,’’ said Charles 
W. Annable at the Westminster Church 


in Providence, R. I. In doing this, he in-. 


timated, we are getting nearer the essence 
of the teachings of Jesus. 

Chelsea Bailey, at the First Unitarian 
Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, pleaded for an 
education of the young that would meet 
the relative supply and demand for workers 
with the brain and with the hand. “We 
still have just as great a need, or greater 
than ever before,” he declared, “for men to 
perform the manual labor necessary to the 
development of our national life.” 

Individual character as a sound basis 
for any social system was stressed in ser- 


mons by Joseph E. Warner, attorney gen- 
eral of Massachusetts, at Taunton, Mass., 
and by Malcolm C. Rees, administrative 
vice-president of the League. Mr. Warner 
urged laymen to rally to the churches as 
agencies for building character. 

“We have put too much emphasis on 
systems, and not enough on the individuals 
who operate the systems,” declared Mr. 
Rees. ‘‘A comparatively slight change in 
us would make a great changein the world.” 
A little more application of the Golden 
Rule in our daily lives, he said, “‘is the 
basic fundamental on which any perma- 
nent improvement in our social and eco- 
nomic order must rest.” 

In.a sermon on “Living Together” 
President Herbert C. Parsons of the 
League, at Newton Centre, Mass., declared: 
“The Christian ideal is distinctly social. 
To fulfill it is the perfection of neighborli- 
ness, first in personal relations, next in full 
community partnership, finally in world 
citizenship.” 

“The Frontiers of the Church” was the 
subject of a thoughtful address at Hol- 
yoke, Mass., by Dwight K. Bartlett, Jr., 
who considered how the Holyoke liberals 
could add to the Unitarian heritage ‘“‘so 
that the lives of our descendants may be 
more abundant.” Presenting ‘A Philos- 
ophy of Youth’ at Manchester, N. H., 
Leon Huntress reviewed the emancipations 
of philosophy and of physical science from 
traditional bonds, and pointed to youth’s 
opportunity now to “meet a similar de- 
mand for the emancipation of knowledge of 
social affairs—legal, economic, political, 
and religious.” At Meadville, Pa., the 
address by Walter J. McClintock, secre- 
tary of the trustees of the Meadville 
Theological School, was a study of the 
emancipation of religion from the govern- 
ment of fear and desire to its government 
by experience and the scientific outlook. 

At Atlanta, Ga., W. Allan Moore, Jr., 
proposed this as a simple and broad Uni- 
tarian creed: “I promise to the best of my 
ability to reject all error and accept all 
truth, assuming the responsibility of de- 
ciding for myself what is error and what is 
truth. I desire and purpose to be true 
and pure in disposition, and right and 
righteous in conduct. And I wish and seek 
for all mankind the fullest and completest 
life.” 

Edwin R. Olin at Braintree, Mass., said 
that in spite of changed conditions, ‘‘the 
basic principles remain unchanged. Jus- 
tice and faith are as essential today as ever. 
Our recovery from the present depression 
depends on their application.” At Ridge- 
wood, N. J., Charles T. Greene declared 
that ‘‘our church stands for a religion in 
principle so true, in belief so simple, in 
spirit so humane, and in action so inspired 
by love, that it will guide its followers into 
that brotherhood which is the hope of 


” 


men.” Russell G. Crook, a sculptor, re- 
viewing at Lincoln, Mass., the human im- 
plications of five paintings, concluded: 
“Man, the master of animal creation, must 
master his own constructive faculties and, 
above all, himself. This way lies the 
golden gleam: discernment, courage, and 
good will; those equal forces for the good 
life.” 

Professor Kirtley F. Mather of Harvard 
University said at Norwell, Mass., that, 
although the physical universe appears to 
be running down, the trend of activities of 
living creatures is toward integration and 
personality and indicates purpose in the 
universe. “We must,” he said, “accord 
our own lives in harmony with the per- 
sonality-producing forces in the universe.” 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, at Leom- 
inster, Mass., told of the coming together 
of religious liberals in the many nations, 
and spoke of the program and the sig 
nificance of the international conference of 
liberals at Copenhagen, Denmark, next 
summer. 

The outcome of this, the gravest inter- 
national situation in the history of man, 
is not certain, said Professor Chester E. 
Merrow at Montpelier, Vt. ‘I believe if 
the churches of the nation were to act 
quickly and effectively in molding public 
opinion and in lifting the ideals of man to 
a higher moral purpose,” they could end 
this unhappy situation. 

The laymen’s service at the Church of 
the Brotherhood in Chicago, Ill., was a 
memorial to the late B. A. Kirner, treasurer 
of the League chapter and a charter mem- 
ber of the church. Incomplete returns on 
the observance include the names of these 
other preachers: Ithaca, N. Y., Professor 
E. A. Burtt; Greenfield, Mass., Alexander 
Hodgen; Franklin, N. H., Richard W. Sullo- 
way; Sanford, Me., Rufus Stickney; 
Gardner, Mass., Marcus N. Wright; 
Fitchburg, Mass., Harold Cochrane; Dor- 
chester, Mass., First, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr.; 
Dorchester, Christ, Joseph Belcher; Dor- 
chester, Channing, William R. Kempster; 
Boston, Mass., Bulfinch Place, Edwin O. 
Childs; Salem, Mass., Second Church, 
Duncan Howlett; Sharon, Mass., Edward 
A. Post; Billerica, Mass., Philip A. Scott; 
Bridgewater, Mass., Charlton B. Bolles; 
Concord, Mass., William M. Cole; Barn- 
stable, West Roxbury and Dighton, Mass., 
and Portsmouth, N. H., Mr. Rees. 


* * 


LEAGUE PANEL AT SYRACUSE 


For two hours and ten minutes, the 275 
persons at a meeting of the Laymen’s 
League chapter in Syracuse, N. Y., No- 
vember 6, listened to a jury-panel discus- 
sion on ‘‘What Education Is Needed, and 
How Much Should We Pay for It?” and 
took part in an animated discussion fol- 
lowing the panel deliberations. The at- 
tractively mimeographed Log of the Lay- 
men’s League brings the news. 
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Good Methods in Education Discussed 


by Unitarian 


The essential characteristics of good 
methods in education, important both in 
day schools and in church schools, were 
defined by W. Linwood Chase, assistant 
professor of education at Boston Univer- 
sity, in an address before the autumn 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society held at Springfield, Mass., Sunday, 
November 5. Mr. Chase’s talk was upon 
“The Once-a-Week Teacher” and was 
given at the evening session, following a 
service of worship conducted by Rev. 
Owen Whitman Eames of the Springfield 
church. 

The opening service in the afternoon 
was led by Rev. T. Barton Akeley of Am- 
herst, Mass., and was followed by three 
simultaneous group conferences. These 
were upon kindergarten and primary work, 
Dr. Abigail A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass., 
leader; junior and intermediate depart- 
ments, Mrs. David S. Hall, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., leader; senior and advanced 
grades, Mrs. S. Robert Mayer-Oakes, 
Columbia, N.J., leader. Ata later general 
meeting these conferences were summar- 
ized. Rev. Ernest S. Meredith of Water- 
town, Mass., president of the organization, 
introduced the speakers and presided at a 
brief business meeting. Miss Gertrude H. 
Taft of the department of religious educa- 
tion of the American Unitarian Association 
was present to confer with those who had 
special problems to solve. 

Three characteristics of good methods 
in education, religious and secular, which 
Mr. Chase emphasized were the following: 
aims and objectives should be kept definite- 
ly before the pupils; the methods should 
consider the type or results to be produced; 
and they should lead with certainty and 
dispatch toward the goal. 

“The only way to improve religious edu- 
cation, it seems to me, is to attack it 
strictly from the standpoint of methods,”’ 
he said, “applying to it the best ones used 
in the public school. There is no better 
preparation for the church-school teacher 
than to train her in education, with no 
suggestion of religious education except as 
she makes the application herself.” 

Teachers have not always kept aims and 
objectives before the pupils because most 
of them have had no such well-defined aims 
and objectives, or they have been so vague 
that they could not interpret them to 
others. Another difficulty, Mr. Chase ex- 
plained, is that often the aims have been 
too far removed from the materials of in- 
struction, and sometimes aims and ob- 
jectives have been for the teacher rather 
than for the child. “It is good pedagogy 
to let pupils know where they are going,” 
he said. The types of results to be pro- 
duced by teaching he grouped as attitudes 
or appreciation, insights or understanding, 
habits or skills—the method to depend up- 


Sunday School Society 


on the result desired. Mr. Chase expressed 
himself as not entirely in sympathy with 
character-education in schools. 

Mr. Chase discussed the size of classes— 
every child above ten weakens the class. 
He believes that much could be learned of 
the school and its needs if an honest col- 
lection of the dislikes of the pupils could 
be secured. The curriculum should be 
definitely planned for a long-term course. 
“Have we enough to make it a profitable 
and interesting adventure to spend twelve 
years in the church school?” he queried. 

The group led by Dr. Eliot considered 
the two questions—what of lasting value 
can the little child get out of the church 
school and how can he get it? Most im- 
portant is the acquiring of a liking for the 
church and of a feeling of reverence. 
Methods of accomplishing this were 
brought out in the discussion. 

Mrs. David S. Hall outlined practical 
ideas of expressional activities to grow out 
of the class lesson, such as the dramatiza- 
tion of Bible stories, hymns and stories of 
North American Indians which will arouse 
interest in racial problems close at hand. 
In expressional activities Mrs. Hall also 
suggested original writing, including wor- 
ship services for special occasions, prayers 
and various uses of notebooks and charts. 
The making of posters, maps, stained-glass 
windows, block-printing for class-book 
covers, church-school newspapers, toys for 
shut-ins, models of churches, were among 
many suggestions for this type of work. 
In every case the purpose of the activity 
must be kept in mind, the teacher must be 
prepared adequately and the experience 
must be one of real value in the develop- 
ment of the pupils. 

Mrs. Mayer-Oakes in discussing the 
older departments emphasized the need 
of taking the long view in formulating the 
chureh-school program. Some of the aims 
of religious education brought out at this 
conference included the development of 
habits of worship, of awareness of the 
larger life, of a discriminating sense of 
values, of an integrated life, of initiative 
and leadership; the teaching of a sense of 
social responsibility, of tolerance of the 
points of view of others; the development 
of international-mindedness, of freedom 
from race prejudice, of creative powers and 
of a sense of responsibility for the church 
and the community. 

Jessie E. Donahue. 
* * 

Montpelier, Vt.—A recently organized 
adult discussion group meets Sunday 
nights at the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah. After an address on some pres- 
ent-day topic, a spirited discussion usually 
follows. “Must Dictatorship Follow De- 
mocracy?” is typical of the timely issues 
that are being considered. 


‘Monday, December 18. 


JUDGE JAMES A. LOWELL 


Judge James A. Lowell, a judge of the 
United States district court for eleven years 
and an attendant at the First Parish in 
Brookline, Mass., died Thursday, Novem- 
ber 30, in the home in Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., in which he had been born sixty- 
four years ago. ; 

Outspoken in manner, a hater of pre- 
tence and a foe of hypocrisy, Judge Low- 
ell’s frank comment from the bench fre- 
quently evoked controversy. Some of his 
most salty observations concerned pro- 
hibition. 

In granting a petition of habeas corpus 
last April in the case of George Crawford, 
a Negro charged with murder, and thus 
temporarily preventing the state of Vir- 
ginia from trying Crawford, Judge Lowell 
started a sequence of events which led to a 
move for his impeachment in the Congress 
and drew attention to the fact that Negroes 
are refused for grand-jury duty in the 
South, although the publicity attending 
his decision was reported to have started a 
movement to reform criminal procedure in 
the state. Various newspapers and in- 
fluential citizens of Virginia supported the 
decision, and considerable momentum was 
thus given to restoring Negroes as jurors 
in the state. 

Judge Lowell was the fourth member of 
his family to sit on the federal bench in 
Boston. His great-great-grandfather, John 
Lowell, an active abolitionist of his time, 
was appointed to the bench by George 
Washington. Judge Lowell’s father also 
sat in the court, the only break in the line 
of jurists from which the late judge came 
being the generation of his grandfather. 


Judge Lowell had been a trustee of the _ 


Perkins Institution for the Blind, the 
secretary of the Boston Common Society, 
and treasurer since 1902 of the South 
End Association, a settlement house. 

He leaves two sons, J. Arnold Lowell, 
Jr., member of the faculty at the Noble 
and Greenough School, and Wharton 
Lowell of Pasadena, Calif., a sister, Miss 
Lucy Lowell, formerly the president of the 
General Alliance, and two nephews, James 
H. Lowell of Chestnut Hill and George L. 


Aspinwall. 
* * 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


The Sunday School Union will meet at 
the Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., 
Supper will be 
served at 6 p.m. At 7 p.m. departmental 
conferences will be held with Rev. and Mrs. 
Dan H. Fenn as leaders. The subject will 
be “Our Junior Church.” The teacher- 
training course will also be held at 7 p. m., 
under the direction of Miss Annie E. Pous- 
land. The subjects will be ‘‘Unconscious 
Learnings” and ‘“‘The Teacher.” 


The general meeting will be held at 


8 p.m. Professor Howard M. Le Sourd 
of the Boston University School of Re- 


ligious Education will speak upon ‘‘Mo- — 


tion Pictures in the Church.” 
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Panel Jury on Faith and Purpose 


at Joseph Priestly Conference 


A panel discussion on Unitarian faith 
and purpose was the central event of the 
autumn meeting of the Joseph Priestley 
Conference, held November 2 in the Uni- 
tarian church, Wilmington, Del. Those 
participating were: Chairman, Rev. F. 
Raymond Sturtevant, Baltimore, Md., 
Frederick Anne, Philadelphia, Pa., Clinton 
B. Conway, Baltimore, Milton T. Garvin, 
Lancaster, Pa., J. Paul Heinel, Wilmington, 
Mrs. Oscar E. Mertz, Germantown, Pa., 
Mrs. Edward S. Sarkisian, Lancaster, Mrs. 
Carl Schaum, Germantown, Arthur Shrig- 
ley, Philadelphia, Mrs. H. H. Van Horn, 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Rev. W. A. Vrooman, 
Wilmington. 

The speakers sat in a semi-circle, facing 
the audience, and informally discussed 
these questions: 

1. Unitarians emphasize freedom. Does 
that preclude a general body of thought 
and purpose? 2. Unitarians are histori- 
cally Christians. Is that an obsolete limi- 
tation or a superlative opportunity? 3. 
Should our churches take a definite stand on 
war? 4. Is there a place for the humanists 
in the Unitarian body? 5. What should 
be the attitude of our churches on such sub- 
jects as social control, old-age and unem- 
ployment pensions, prohibition, etc.? 6. 
Has the unofficial statement’ of our faith 
with its five points a valid use in our 
churches today? 7. Has the Unitarian 
Church outlived its usefulness or are we at 
the beginning of a great day? 8. Should 
our churches make larger use of the Bible? 
9. Should our churches affirm with greater 
emphasis Channing’s principle of the es- 
sential divinity of man? 

This discussion was unusually interest- 
ing to the hearers, and to the speakers as 
well. 

Mr. Sturtevant summed up the argu- 
ments, saying, in part, that they showed 
“almost a leaning backward (a character- 
istic of Unitarians) if freedom is overem- 
phasized. This also is true in our attitude 
regarding humanists who emphasize not the 
thought of God but the hope of him.” A 
certain disagreement appeared on the so- 
cial questions, ‘‘but there was complete 
accord that the individual should encourage 
pacifism.’’ The use of the Bible brought 
forth varied points of view, all agreeing 
that respect and reverence should be shown 
in pulpit and Sunday school. The sum- 
mary ended with the utterance, “The ‘five 
points’ advocated by James Freeman 
Clarke are not obsolete. Unitarians rev- 
erence intellectual thinking.” 

During the business session Mr. Vroo- 
man called attention to the lack of Uni- 
tarian services during the vacation season, 
not only in the cities but in the resorts in 
or near the conference area. His resolu- 
tion, favorably voted upon, provided that 
the president of this conference consult 


with the presidents of neighboring Unita- 
rian and Universalist conferences to ascer- 
tain “‘whether a practicable plan may be 
found by which the churches of these 
conferences would be able to maintain a 
Unitarian service in Atlantic City for ten 
or twelve Sundays of the summer months, 
and to report at the spring meeting of this 
conference.” . 

Charles Lyon Chandler of Philadelphia 
reported that June 12 of each year Mrs. 
Joseph Priestley Button places a wreath at 
the tablet which marks the spot in Phila- 
delphia where the first church was or- 
ganized in 1786, an undertaking in which 
Joseph Priestley was a leading factor. Mr. 
Chandler urged that this commemorative 
ceremony be brought to the attention of 
the conference churches in advance of the 
date so that as many as possible might be 
present during the ceremony. 

There followed reports from two of the 
conierence churches; from the smallest in 
Vineland, N. J., given by Judge Herbert C. 
Bartlett, who deplored the lack of its 
growth, surrounded as it now is by foreign- 
ers; and from the youngest in Harrisburg, 
Pa., given by George Ross Hull, who 
sketched the history of former movements 
there, and spoke of the group today, which 
numbers about forty active members. 

“Life at Priestley House” was the subject 
of a brief talk by the chairman of the 
house committee, Mrs. Anna M. Haviland. 
She said that this Home for the Aged in 
Germantown has increased its number of 
occupants to ten, making the home self- 
supporting. 

At the meeting of the Associate Alliance, 
papers, prepared and given with loving 
thought, were read in memory of Mrs. 
Charles Gordon Ames, Mrs. Mary B. 
Davis, and Mrs. Mary L. Gilbert. 


* * 


CHARLES A. ENGVALL ORDAINED 


The First Unitarian Society of Lawrence, 
Kans., ordained and installed Charles A. 
Engvall as minister Thursday evening, 
October 26. Rev. Maynard Van Dyke, 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church in 
Topeka, Kans., gave the reading. Rev. 
Wilson M. Backus, minister emeritus of 
the church, came from his home in Adrian, 
Mich., to offer the prayer of ordination and 
deliver the charge to the congregation. 

As a fellow-searcher after truth, Mr. 
Backus said, the Unitarian minister is on 
terms of equality with his congregation, 
and as such he may be made a comrade. 
It is not the minister’s place constantly 
to challenge with startling and new ideas; 
rather it is to break the bread of sane, 
useful life. The preacher or professor who 
deals in cynical criticism loses friends and 
finally place. 

“The job of the Unitarian minister is 


twofold—one is to destroy the harmful 
superstitions that retard the progress of 
the world, and the other is to build new 
and nobler ideals in the lives of men. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, ad- 
ministered the charge to the minister and 
also extended to him the right hand of 
Fellowship. 

Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, de- 
livered the address of the evening, having 
as its theme, “The Function of Modern 
Preaching.” Mr. Bragg stressed that 
modern preaching should bring the “‘sense 
of human togetherness, and should help 
bring a keener sense of meaning wherein 
things become a part of the good life.”” Miss 
Alice Winston, representing the board of 
trustees and the congregation, extended the 
greetings of the local church to Mr. Eng- 
vall. W.C. Stevens, of the congregation, 
read the ordination and installation ser- 
vice. Herbert Huffman, pastor of the 
local Society of Friends, welcomed Mr. 
Engvall to the community. 

co ae 


COMMITTEES ON FREE CHURCH 


In order to further the work of the Free 
Church of America, Victor A. Friend, 
chairman of the Joint Commissions, in 
accordance with votes passed at the last 
meeting of the commissions at Senexet, has 
appointed the following committees: 
Committee to select four members for the 

Council, these members to be outside of 

the Universalist and Unitarian de- 

nominations: Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Dr. Frederick R. 

Griffin, Dr. John H. Lathrop, Dr. Frank 

D. Adams. 


Committee to invite churches othér than 
Unitarian and Universalist to join the 
fellowship: Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, Dr. John Smith Lowe, 
Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson. 


Headquarters committee: Dr. Walter R. 
Hunt, William Roger Greeley, Hon. 
Robert W. Hill. 

Youth and college committee: Mr. Greeley, 
Dr. Etz, Dr. H. W. Reed, Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg. 

Committee on publicity: Mr. Hill, Dr. 
Hunt, Dr. Etz. 

Committee on social relations: Drs. La- 
throp, Etz, Joy. 

Committee on laymen: Percy W. Gardner, 
Herbert C. Parsons, Victor A. Friend. 
Finance committee: A. Ingham Bicknell, 

Mr. Hill, Mr. Gardner. 

Nominating committee: Messrs. Gardner, 
Bicknell. 

Committee on literary publicity to interest 
certain liberal-minded people of na- 
tional importance: Drs. Cornish, Adams, 
Joy. 

Committee on referendum as_ regards 
name: Dr. Lathrop, Dr. Cornish, Mr 
Hill, Dr. Etz. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


The kingdom 
of heaven 
is within you. 
Jesus. 


RECENT GIFTS TO THE 
HISTORICAL LIBRARY 


Gifts of Unitariana to the Historical 
Library of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to be placed for preservation in 
its archives increase as the desirability and 
permanence of such a collection becomes a 
conscious thought in the minds of our 
Unitarian constituency. During the cur- 
rent year, collections of considerable size 
have been received from Dr. John Carroll 
Perkins, Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, Miss 
Mildred L. Winship, Miss Louise Brown, Dr. 
Augustus M. Lord, Rev. George B. Spurr, 
the Lend-a-Hand Society, and the Alliance 
Library, together with many single gifts 
from other good friends of the library. 
In addition, offers of collections contain- 
ing many volumes have come from All 
Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C., the In- 
dependent Congregational Church of Mead- 
ville, Pa., and Edward S. Adams of Fall 
River, Mass. 

It should be noted by those who may 
contemplate gifts of books to the Associa- 
tion Library that duplicates of those al- 
ready in our collection, and books which 
are not of Unitarian significance, may be 
placed, with the consent of the donors, on 
the ministers’ shelf in the reading room on 
the second floor, from which they may be 
selected by ministers desiring to add them 
to their own libraries. 

* * 


CAPE COD CONFERENCE 


The Cape Cod Conference of Unitarian, 
Universalist, and other Liberal Christian 
Churches met Sunday, November 5, with 
the Universalist church in Orleans. At the 
afternoon session the principal speaker 
was Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of 
the General Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women, who gave 
many vivid incidents from her experience, 
showing the deep human fellowship which 
underlies all differences of creed and 
country. Malcolm C,. Rees brought 
greetings from the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

A roll-eall of churches showed over 
sixty delegates from eight churches at 
this meeting. Very interesting reports 
were given from the churches. 

At the evening service, Rev. John M. 
Foglesong of the Universalist Church of 
the Mediator, Providence, R. I., preached 
the conference sermon, dwelling on the 
high responsibility which rests upon the 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religiousdife and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


day. $3.00 per year. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


THAT THE WORK MAY GO ON 


The balancing of the League’s severely trimmed 
budget for this year, the continuance of its educa- 
tional, character-building and church-strengthening 
work, is dependent on an early and generous re- 
sponse of its members to the appeal for special mem- 
berships, ranging from $1.00 to $500.00 and more. 
Send remittances or pledges of future payments to 

HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty five Beaccn St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to- — 


Free Church of America as it enters upon 
its career. A large chorus rendered two 
elaborate anthems, and the congregation 
filled the church. 

At the business session, held immedi- 
ately after supper, at the Cole Parish 
House, resolutions of gratitude to the 
entertaining parish and in memory of de- 
parted members, were adopted. Dr. G. E. 
T. Ward of Orleans was elected president 
to succeed Bruce K. Jerauld of Barnstable. 
The next annual meeting of the confer- 
ence will be held at the Sandwich Federated 
Church. 


* * 


LIBERAL TEACHING IN DENMARK 


The Danish weekly newspaper, Danne- 
virke, recently carried the following news of 
interest to religious liberals everywhere: 

“There has been a great deal of discon- 
tent within the theological circles in Den- 
mark with regard to the instruction the 
students of theology receive at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. Consequently a 
group of the most liberal minded among 
them are formulating plans for the es- 
tablishment of a faculty which will be pre- 


pared to instruct the students in a purely 
scientific manner. However, for those 
students who prefer it, the traditional 
theological training is to be maintained, 
the only difference being that Greek and 
Hebrew will not be required.” (Translated 
by Signe M. Andersen.) 

* * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


The monthly meeting of the trustees of 
Proctor Academy was held in Boston, 
Mass., on Thursday, December 7, at 11 
a.m. 

The School Library has been enriched by 
the contribution of a twelve-volume set of 
encyclopedias presented the school by 
Miss Gertrude S. Taber of Boston, Mass. 

The rummage sale recently held for the 
Athletic Association netted a bit over $56. 

The basket-ball schedule includes ““home- 
and-home” games with the following 
schools: Clark, Kimball Union, Holder- 
ness, Tilton J. V., Pinkerton and Hillsboro 
High School. 

The Practical Arts boys are engaged 
in making iron articles for Christmas 
orders. 
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OHIO VALLEY ALLIANCE 
GATHERS AT LOUISVILLE 


At the annual meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Associate Alliance, held at Louisville, Ky., 
October 26, a large representation from the 
Alliances of the two resident churches, the 
First and the Clifton Church, welcomed the 
out-of-town guests, about thirty in num- 
ber, who had come from the two Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, churches and the First Church 
in Indianapolis, Ind. 

The business meeting discussed the pur- 
pose of and the program for the Associate 
Alliance meetings. Regret was expressed 
that the Dayton, Ohio, Alliance had not 
been able to send a representative. The 
secretary extended greetings from Mrs. 
Donald H. Reeves, president of this Al- 
liance, also a cordial invitation to hold the 
next meeting in Dayton, which invitation 
was accepted. The date will be September 
25, 1934. It was also voted that an infor- 
mal or ‘“‘pep meeting” be held in June at 
the Laughery Club, when, on the occasion 
of the Laymen’s League meeting represent- 
ing the same churches, there would be many 
women from these associated Alliances 
present, this meeting in no way to inter- 
fere with the laymen’s gathering. Mrs. 
Fred Doeppers, from the First Church, 
Indianapolis, vice-president of the Central 
Western States, gave an interesting ac- 
count of the General Alliance meeting held 
in Albany,N.Y. Mrs. Julius F. Krolfifer, 
president of the Associate Alliance, spoke 
of a church-school institute, which, spon- 
sored by St. John’s Church, had been held 
earlier in the month in Cincinnati. The 
First Chureh and also the Universalist 
Church were invited to take part in a 
series of conferences on subjects of vital 
interest to all church-school workers. 

At the afternoon session there were re- 
ports from the various Alliance groups, 
which led to many questions and much dis- 
cussion on Alliance activities. 

Rev. Eugene W. Sutherland, minister of 
the Clifton Church, gave the afternoon 
address on ‘‘A Humanist’s View of Jesus.” 
It was a comprehensive and interesting 
study which Mr. Sutherland presented. 

Mrs. George K. Bodenschatz, who has 
served the First Church in many capacities, 
and is treasurer of the Alliance branch, 
addressed the evening dinner meeting on 


“Glimpses from England.” 
* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Dr. Willard L. Sperry, dean of Harvard 
Divinity School, will preach in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., Sunday, Decem- 
ber17. At 3.15 p.m. on December 17 the 
Children’s Christmas Service will be held. 
Monday at 12.15 p.m. Raymond C. Rob- 
inson will give an organ recital. Tuesday, 
Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., of the New 
North Church, Hingham, Mass., will 
preach; Wednesday, Rev. Dana MclL. 
Greeley of the Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Lincoln, Mass.; Thursday, Rev. 
James Luther Adams of the Second 


Church, Salem, Mass.; Friday, Rev. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr., of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, R. I. 
* * 

PROBLEM OF PULPIT SUPPLIES 

The Unitarian Ministerial Union has 
appointed the following committee, Rev. 
Charles T. Billings, Rev. Earl C. Davis, 
Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., Rev. James W. 
Macdonald, Rev. Abbot’ Peterson, and 
Rev. John H. Taylor, to consider the 
whole problem of pulpit supplies. The 
committee urgently asks all ministers and 
parishes interested in the solution of this 
difficulty to write their opinions to Rev. 
Miles Hanson, Jr., Weston, Mass., before 
January 1, 1934. 

DR. MARMORA MOODY DIES 

Dr. Marmora DeVoe Moody, the first 
woman physician in Seattle, Wash., who 
died in that city, October 14, at the age of 
eighty-five years, was a graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School and one of 
the founders of the First Unitarian Church 
of Seattle. She practiced medicine in 
Seattle for more than twenty years, but 
at the time of her- marriage to the late 
Dr. Milo M. Moody she retired and gave 
her attention to social and religious ac- 
tivities. She was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Century Club in Seattle. 


* * 


ALLIANCE LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 
The Circulating Library of the General 

Alliance at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Mass., has acquired the following books: 


C.F. Andrews. Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas. 
J. A. C. F. Auer. Humanism States Its 
Case. 


Walter Russell Bowie. The Heroism of 
the Unheroic. 

When Christ Passes By. 

Philip Cabot. Except Ye Be Born Again. 
Richard C. Cabot. Meaning of Right and 
Wrong. 

Lawrence Clare. 
Justification. 

Horatio W. Dresser. Knowing and Help- 
ing People. 

W.H.P. Faunce. Facing Life. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick. Adventurous Re- 
ligion, and Other Essays. 

Winfred Ernest Garrison. March of Faith; 
the Story of Religion in America 
Since 1865. 

James Gordon Gilkey. A Faith for the 
New Generation. 

M. A. DeWolfe Howe. The Children’s 
Judge: Frederick Pickering Cabot. 

William Ralph Inge. Personal Religion 
and the Life of Devotion. 

Isles of Shoals Hymn Book and Candlelight 
Services. 

E. Stanley Jones. 
Table. 

The Christ of the Indian Road. 

Kirsopp Lake. The Religion of Yesterday 
and Tomorrow. 

E. W. Lyman. The Meaning and Truth of 
Religion. 


Prayer: Its Methods and 


Christ at the Round 


Beverley Nichols. Cry Havoc! 

John Rathbone Oliver. Foursquare: the 
Story of a Fourfold Life. 

Charles Francis Potter. The Story of Re- 
ligion. 

Rethinking Missions, by the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Louis C. Cornish is president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Jessie E. Donahue was formerly secretary 
of the publicity department of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Miles Hanson is minister of the First 
Parish in Roxbury, Mass., and is a trus- 
tee of The Christian Register. 


Tai Jen is a research fellow at Harvard 
University, at present compiling an 
anthology of Chinese poetry for the 
Harvard Yenching Institute of Chinese 
Studies. 

John H. Lathrop is minister of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Edward A. Post is professor of English at 
the College of Business Administration, 
Boston University. 

Sidney S. Robins is professor of philos- 
ophy at St. Lawrence University. 

Walter S. Swisher is minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


Great Companions 


by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 
B A compilation of the great utterances of great 
f minds of all ages, on the meaning and con- 
duct of life. 
os . interesting and inspiring . . \ 1 
have been in the habit of putting the 
book in my traveling bag and taking it 
with me.” 
—Danrev Wittarn, President of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
“A beautiful little gift book” 
Boston Herald 


$2.50 


6th Printing. 


The BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


A 200-Year-Old Mystery with 
Seven Solutions! 


How did the portrait of the Bishop of 
Bamberg find its way to the garret of a 
farmhouse in Stow, Massachusetts? 


Seven Authors Tell You in... 


THE BISHOP 


COMES TO STOW 


A fanciful symposium by 


Wa crer Pritcuarp Eaton 

Daniet Roy Freeman 
Watrter Foce Ivan McPeax 
WituraM Rocer GreELey Exiza Orne Wurtre 


Just Published $1.25 


Louis C. Cornisu 
Cuartes J. Dutron 


$1.25 


The BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon St. Dept.301 Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


Two ladies who had not seen each other 
for years, recently met in the street. They 
recognized each other after a time, and 
their recognition was cordial. 

“So delighted to see you again. 
you are scarcely altered!”’ 


Why, 


“And how little changed you are! Why, | 


how long is it since we met?” 

“T should say five years.” 

“‘And why have you never been to see 
me?” 

“Oh, my dear, just look at the weather 
we have had.’”’—Labor. 

* * 

A traveler was stranded in an out-of-the 

way village that did not possess a hotel. 


In his search for accommodation and | 


food he called on the local grocer. 

“T don’t suppose you keep even dog bis- 
cuits in this one-horse hamlet, do you?”’ he 
asked. 

‘‘Why, yes,” said the grocer. “Do you 
want them in a bag or do you want to eat 
them here?’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

* * 

“Let me kiss those tears away, sweet- 
heart,’’ he begged tenderly. She fell into 
his arms and he was very busy for a few 
moments, but the tears flowed on. 


“Will nothing stop them?” he asked | 


breathlessly. 

“No,” she murmured, “‘it’s hay fever— 
but go on with the treatment.” —Wataugan. 
* * 

Seot: ‘This London’s a fine toon. 
There’s free parks with free music, free 
museums, free picture galleries, and in the 
grand restaurants where I get my dinner 
I’m always coming across a threepenny 
bittie hidden under the plate as a surprise.”’ 
—Wee Drappies, by Sir Harry Lauder. 

* * 

Kelley and Cohen were having dinner 
together. Cohen helped himself to the 
larger fish, and Kelley said: “Fine man- 
ners ye have, Cohen. 
first I’d have taken the smaller fish.” 


haven’t you?”—Huachange. 
* * 

Motorist (laden with flowers and other 
spoils from countryside): ‘‘Can we take 
this road back to the city?” 

Farmer: ‘‘Well, you might as well while 
you’re at it.””—Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

What we gather after knocking around 
in the various modern schools of thought is 
that probably there are too many people 


to eat all that stuff there’s too much of. — | 


Top o’ the Morning, Boston Herald. 
a 
The officials yesterday stated that there 
are a number of citizens who will be offered 
for sale unless they are delinquent.— 
Natchez (Miss.) paper. 
* oa 
A Sunday-school boy defined a deacon 
as “Something you put on a hill and set 
fire to.”,—Eaxchange. 


If I had reached out | 


| of the 


| Sunday, 2.15 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., minister 
emeritus. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robifson, organist and choirmaster. 21 Va... im: 


| Morning prayer with sermon by Dean Willard L. 


Sperry, D. D. 

Service. 
Weekday Services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, organ 

recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday, December 19, 


3.15 p.m., Children’s Christmas 


Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr.; December 20, Rey. Dana | 


McL. Greeley; December 21, Rev. James L. Adams; 


| December 22, Rev. Rebert H. Schacht, Jr. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. -Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 1l1a.m. Church School, 11 a.m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 


| day lla.m. Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.30 p. m., Station WDFA, 
610 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 13810 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. .Gordon Kent, 


| Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
“Vell,” Cohen replied, “‘you’ve got it, | 


kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Station WDAE, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 


PRESENT 


by BEULAH KING 


A NEW CHRISTMAS STORY ‘ 

FOR CHILDREN FROM & -(0 

OR FOR PUBLIC READING 

50*- AT ALL BOOK SHOPS -50* 
THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON ST. BOSTON 


~ Church Announcements | 


4s 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


TOWER 
LEGENDS 


M Bertha Palmer Lane 


with line and color 
drawings by 

Rosamonp Lane Lorp 
“The author and the 
artist have done well 
to present the legends 
of these towers in this 
delightful and sponta- 
neous manner.” 

— The Bookshop for 
Boys & Girls, Boston. 


52 at all bookstores 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


41 Bromfield S*. Boston 


